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THE IDLE GIRL. 


I once knew a little girl, whose name was Lucy. 
Her mamma sent her to the same school where 
Ann went, that she might learn to work, and read, 
and write, for she wished her little daughter to be- 
come a clever girl, that she might teach her 
younger brothers and sisters when old enough to 
do so. But, I am sorry to say, Lucy was idle and 
careless, and liked play better than school; and 
one morning, when all the rest of the girls were 
busy writing their copies and doing their sums, 
Lucy ran out of the school-room into the garden, 
and seated herself on the grass under an old elm 
tree, to play with alittle dog named Flora. Flora 


was very fond of Lucy, for she was very fond of 


him, and they had many a game of play on the 
lawu. Sometimes she threw a leather ball to a 
little distance, that he might run after it and bring 
it back to her in his mouth; and sometimes she 
held her hands in the form of an arch, that Flora 
might spring over them; and when tired of this 
employ, up she jumped and ran round and round 
the old elm-tree, whilst little Flora chased after 
her, wagging his tail, and looking as merry as his 
mistress. 

Now this would have been all very well at a 
proper time, but it was not right of Lucy to go and 
idle away her time during school-hours without 
even asking leave; for children ought to work 
when they work, and to play when they play. 

As soon as the clock struck twelve, all the chil- 
dren who had been busy in the school-room put 
up their slates, and their copy-books, and their 
pens, and their pencils, and their work, and went 
to play. And as they were running into the play- 
ground their mistress told them, that as they had 
been good children during the morning, they might 
walk down the lane into the meadows, near her 
house, and gather as many cowslips and blue-bells 
as they liked; and that instead of having any more 


school that day, they might make a garland of 


their flowers, and amuse themselves out of doors 
till tea time. ; 

Away they ran, full of joy and glee, for they 
knew that Miss C. gave them this treat as a re- 
ward for having done their lessons so well. 

Was Lucy among them? 

No; as she had Jeft school to play with little 
Flora during the time that she ought to have been 
learning her lessons, her mistress called her in, 
when the rest of the girls were gone, and said to 
her, ‘‘ Lucy, as you ran into the garden without 
asking leave, before twelve o’clock, and before 


you had either said your spelling, or written your 


copy, you must come in and do them after dinner, 


instead of going into the fields with your little 
friends, whom | have given leave to miss school, 


B}| that they may gather flowers and enjoy theinselves 


inthe open air this fine day. I like to reward 
good girls,-but I must punish idle ones that they 
may do better in future.” 

I suppose Lucy did not play with her little dog 
Flora during school-hours again? 

No: when Miss C. told-her tha: she was to learn 
her lessons, instead of going out of doors with the 
rest of the girls, she began to cry, and she cried 
for a long time without ceasing. But as no one 
took any notice of her, she dried up her tears at 
last, and said to herself, ‘‘ I will learn my tasks 
as well as I can, that Miss C. may forgive me; 
and [ will not run out of the school-room during 

szhool-time any more; for how happy I might 
‘have been this bright sunny day out in the nice 
‘green fields, instead of sitting here all alone.” 

It was wise of Lucy to resolve to do so, and I 
believe she kept her word, and became in due 
time a good and clever girl. 

Children! ‘you are young; and now whilst you 
are young, -you should strive to store your ininds 
with useful knowledge, that in case you live to be- 
come men and women, you may gain the respect 


and esteem of your friends and of all around you. 
{Moral Stories. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR, 
** Here pleasures’ silken banners spread, 
And willing souls are captive led.” 

I was, not many years ago, ona visit to a friend 
who resided in one of the smaller towns on the 
Connecticut river,—and walked out alone one 
lovely summer afternoon, to stroll along its bank; 
when a sudden shower came on, and as I was 
nearly a mile from home, I made my way, with all 
speed, to the nearest shelter. This proved to be 
a cottage, in a retired spot, shaded, and almost 
enveloped by one of those wide spreading droop- 
ing elms, which form so beautiful a feature in the 
scenery of the Valley of the Connecticut. Before 
I had reached the door, my parasol, which I had 
raised to protect my bonnet, not myself, (for hap- 
pily I did not fear taking cold from a drenching, ) 
was blown to shreds. I saw a middle aged woman 
at the window, who, without waiting for any sign, 
instantly came to the door, and invited me in. 
She forthwith proeeeded, with scarcely a word of 
ceremony, to dispossess me of my wet garments, 
bringing me others in their place, and giving mine 
toa girl of about twelve years of age, bade her 
hang them near the kitchen hearth, and add a few 
chips to the fire which was just kindled under the 
tea-kettle. At the same time ghe asked me if I 
preferred to go myself to the fire, or to remain in 
her bed room. I chose the latter. 

There was something in the countenance and 
manner of the woman that struck me peculiarly, 
and as J am a studier, as well as lover of human 
nature, I was inclined to occupy the time of the 
storm; which would probably last an hour or two, 
in getting acquainted with my protector. 

After a few preliminary remarks on my part, on 
the pleasantness of the spot, the neatness and 
comfort of her habitation, the advantages enjoyed 
by the New England farmer, in health, indepen- 
dence, education, &c. and the superiority of coun- 
try over city life for the security of moral purity, 
she admitted me into her confidence, and offered 
to tell me her story. 

**T can speak of my early life as I would of an- 
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other nersoa’s, for there can scarcely be two be- 
ings more unlike, than my present and former self. 
I am among the number of those who have come 
in at the eleventh hour; blessed be God, through 
whose mercy it is, that such are not rejected. But 
to commence, not with the end but the beginning 
of my story. I was born in this very house, and 
passed the first eighteen years of my life in’ this 
valley, under the care of one of the best of moth- 
ers, now a saint in Heaven. I was called ‘very 
pretty; some have ‘said, that it was my beauty 
that betrayed me, but it is not so; beauty, like all 
other good things is God’s gift; it is our own fault 
if it does us harm; let no-one say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God. 1 was also good’ 
tempered. I often heard it said, ‘‘ Jane is a pleas- 
ant tempered girl.”” My mother seldom reproved 
me. She was a woman of dignified character, and 
swayed her household with authority, though 
mildly, and I rarely disobeyed her. She used to 
say, however, that although I was capable and in- 
dustrious enough when working invher presence, | 
yet there was no making a deep impression oa my 
mind, and that she should like to see the thing 
that would make Jane serious for a day. Alas! 
her wish was granted. 

‘* When I was eighteen years old, there came a 
lady into cur neighborhood to pass the summer. 
She was from Boston, and in delicate health. 
She boarded with an aunt of mine, my father’s sister; 
my father at this time, was dead. She was a 
married lady, and had left two or three young chil- 
dren at home. The sister came with her, but was 
to return, as soon as she got her well. settled, to 
take charge of the sick lady’s family during her 
absence. Jt was thought that this lady required 
more attention than my aunt would find time to be- 
stew, and they proposed hiring some young girl in 
the neighborhood to wait on her. My aunt 
thought of me, and mentioned me to Mrs. Leland, 
the invalid. Jane, said she, is a pretty, pleasant 
tempered girl, and very neat and handy in her 
ways; shecan sew well, and is fond of reading. 
She will think it no hardship to read serious books 
to you, for her mother has brought her up well, 
and is a pious woman. At Mrs. Leland’s request, 
my aunt undertook to negociate the business, and 
came to see my mother, She stated the case, and 
evidently expected her to be pleased with the pro- 
posal. It is, said she, a genteel situation ; Jane 
will have nothing hard to do, and you know I 
shall see that she is well treated; besides, she will 
have nine shillings a week, a pretty sum to lay up 
from an easy summer’s work, and not go out of 
sight of her own meeting-house. You say, said my 
mother, that the lady is a pious woman, and reads 
only good books. I have no objection to Jane’s 
having a little more responsibility and even labor 
than she has hitherto had; it is what she needs; 
but she is an easy tempered girl, and I am afraid 
it depends on those she is with how she is to turn 
out. You had better come and see the lady your- 
self. Ishould choose to do so, answered mother. 
It is a solemn trust I am about to consign to her. 
The interview satisfied mother, or at least induc- 
ed her to consent to my going, although she seem- 


‘ed to do it with a foreboding feeling, which even 


I, light-minded as I was, could not but remark. 
Well do I remember her parting advice, her ear- 
nest prayers, and her injunctions not to allow a 
love of dress to intrude itself into my thoughts, 
because I was to have a little money of my own 
earning. Seek not outward adorning, said she, 
but rather that inward adorning, a meek and pious 
spirit. She was always endeavoring to check the 
love of dress which she early observed in me, per- 
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haps from the fear that I should think too much of 
my beauty. She was careful both us to her own 
clothing and mine, that it should be neat and of 
good material. 

‘* | must not dwell too long on those four months, 
during whieh t: lived .with Mrs: Leland. They 
were dcligttfal;. there. gas ar gefleness, a. gracey 
about her, which’ gave’ an: indescribable: charin 10, 
every word and moygment, and there was that-in- 
ward adogning of giety atid bumility which mother 
so often praised. “She was -ktnd, yet! digaitied in 
her manner to me, and treated me more as‘a friend 
than adomestic. I walked out with her, and drove 
her out in the old chaise; ofien we would stop at 
mother’s, who set her easy chair out and a tum- 
bler of milk on the table, and a bunch of flowers 
by its side, as soon as she saw us at the top of the 
lane. I read a great deal to Mrs. Leland—the 
Bible every night and:morning, and many instruc- 
tiye and entertaining books, from which, as well 


as from her conversation, I derived much knowl- | —~ 


edge and pleasure, and I have often wondered how 
people could want for amusement in the country, 
when they could obtain books. 

‘* Mrs, Leland’s health improved daily, and when 
her husband arrived, about the Ist of October, to 
take her back, he was filled with thankfulness and 
joy on beholding her. He was pleased with me, 
when he observed the services I rendered his wife, 
and the comfort she derived from them, and he re- 
quested her to take me home with them. She ob- 
jected to putting him to this additional expense; 
(for they were not rich.) He answered, I can 
afford it, I can affurd any thing that will benefit 

ou. 

oer It was not easy to gain mother’s consent to my 
going to Boston, Mr. Leland offered her $2 a 
week, but mother said no, my present wages were 
as much as my work was worth; money was not 
her object. ‘Then Mr. Leland said he thought it 
‘important to his wife’s health; she was fond of me, 
and I had become familiar with her habits, and a 
new attendant would worry and fatigue her. This 
consideration decided mother; she said it was of 
consequence to invalids to have those about them 
whom they liked, and she let me go. 

** Shall I ask you to look back on that sombre 
autumnal evening, when I turned my steps from 
my own door, the home of my childhood, my inno- 
cent happy childhood; forsook the quiet nest, the 
protecting wing of my mother, to venture on the 
untried world alone? It is too painful. I must 
pass it over, all that my mother said, all that I 
promised, and all that I then felt. Yet my eyes, 
streaming as they were with tears from her last) 
embrace, became dry e’er | reached the house of 
my auat. The anticipation of the new scenes be- 
fore me dissipated my grief. We set off very 
early the next morning. 

‘*] must pass over also my surprise and delight at 
reaching the city. It was more splendid, gay and 
crowded than my imagination had painted. The 
fivst Sunday. after our arrival, I went to church 
with Mrs. Leland’s nurse. I was bewildered by 
the crowds of elegantly dressed ladies, gentlemen 
and children, who thronged the streets after divine 
service. 

‘* One of the promises exacted by mother was, 
that I should make-as few acquaintances as possi- 
ble, and not one without Mrs. Leland’s approba- 
tion. Mrs. Leland was informed of this, and care- 
fully guarded me in this particular. She wished 
me to walk out often, because she feared that con- 
finement in her room might injure my health, and 
as she resided near the common, I usually went 
when the nurse took the children there, and at 
length I was allowed to take them without her, 
with which the children always were better pleas- 
ed. Nurse was a motherly kind woman. ‘I satin 
the aursery with her in the evening (when Mr. 
Leland was always with his wife,) sewing or read- 
ing. I found this rather dull. Nurse was not 
very entertaining, seldom talked of any thing but 
the children’s clothes or complaints, or else of her 
dear dead husband, or of her son James, far awa 
onthe ocean. I liked to listen, when she talked 





about James and his adventures in foreign coun- 
tries, but the other topics did not interest me. it 
was evident that nurse did not fancy my society 
any more than I did hers, for she used to say fre- 
quently, pray don’t talk any more now, Jane, you 
will wake the children. So I began to find ex- 
euses for going down into the kitchen, to arrange 
some little matter for Mrs. Leland or myself, and 
lingered there to talk with Lucy, the cook, who 
was near my own age, and a lively girl. Lucy 
was an excellent cook, capable and thorough 
about all her work. She never required looking 
after in this respect. ‘These qualifications suited 
Mrs. Leland, who was unable to go down into her 
kitchen. Lucy liked to go out often, and she 
sometimes went without leave. She was an artful 


girl; it was a long time before I understood her. 
[To be Continued.) 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN, 

It was an evening fair and lovely as a poet’s 
dream; the moonlight glowed softly on the plains 
of Judea, and shed a mild radiance on the humble 
cot of one, who watched by the bedside of her dy- 
ing child. Though fair and peaceful was the 
scene, a shadow darkened that mother’s brow, a 
blight rested on her hopes, and as she looked on 
the emaciated frame and pallid cheek of her son, 
she felt that, ere long, he would be gathered in 
his brightness to the cold and silent tomb, leaving 
her heart desolate, Better memories swept over 
her spirit, as she recalled the time, when friends 


had gladdened her by the music of their voices, or 


cheered her by the sunlight of their presence; but 
in this trying hour, no heart bled with hers, no 
eye was moistened by the tear of sympathy. She 
remembered man’s help was but a broken reed; 
but a glean of light dawned upon her, and she 
bowed low before her God, seeking that ‘ friend, 
who sticketh closer than a brother.” 

She sought for strength to drink this cup of sor- 
row, and that she might trust herself, her son, 
and all her cares, in the hand of the widow’s God. 
vs thus she pleaded, the soul of that erring, but 
penitent woman ascended to the mercy-seat, re- 
ceiving an unction from the Most High, which 
enabled her to say, ‘‘the Lord hath given, and 
shall he not also take away?” Ske arose, wiped 
the cold damps from the brow of the dying, receiv- 
ed the parting kiss, and watched its spirit, as it 
winged its way ‘‘ to Him who gave it.”’ 

Soon came the mournful hour, when the dust 
must be consigned to dust; when the mother must 
gaze on the wreck of all that was once fair and 
lovely, committing the remains of her son to the 
silent grave. The city gates were opened, and 
bitter was the laiuentation of those, who assem- 
bled to mourn in sympathy for the afilicted, 
mingling their tears with hers. Suddenly a form 
of more than earthly mould, stood by the sad con- 
course. He, though pure and sinless, could la- 
ment the ravages that sin and death had made in 
the family of man, lending a pitying hand to res- 
cue from the grasp of the fell destroyer. ‘‘ Weep 
not,” said he, addressing the mourning parent, 
and then, in a voice at whose summons Death 
gavé up its vittimi, he commanded the departed 
spirit to return to its tenement of clay. The 
mother’s heart beat high for joy, when she saw her 
son rejoicing in renovated strength and beauty; 
but oh! her soul was filled with gratitude to that 
compassionate Saviour, who brought him from the 
gates of death. As she returned to her home, no 
longer desolate, she again bowed before her 
Heavenly Father, seeking that she might not give 
her heart to an earthly idol, but that she might 
pace her best and purest affections on’ heaven. 

hen that widow’s path was in the light of God’s 
countenance; daily and hourly did her sky grow 
brighter, and she found the ‘‘ ways of wisdom, 
pleasantness and peace.” Many happy hours 
were spent by the widow and her son in their pil- 
grimage below; but the dearest, most precious 
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seasons were passed at the throne of grace, when 
with the eye of faith, they looked beyond this 
world to the unseen glories of another and holier. 
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MORALITY. 


[From “The Unruly Member,” published by the New-Engtand S. S 
Deposi‘ary, No. 79, Cornhil/, Boston.) 
THE COUSINS, 

I was ence acquainted with four liftte boys, who 
lived in the same house. Joseph and Alfred were 
brothers, and Horace and James, whe were also 
brothers, were their cousins. As the fathers of 
these boys were brothers, they bad built their 
houses together, and their sons, when they were 
at play, or going to school, or any wherg else, 
were almost always together, and they loved each 
other so well, that I suppose no one of them could 
have told you which of the ethers he‘loved best; 
and if you had seen them for many days, perhaps 
you would not have known, unless you had been 
told, which boy was the cousin, or which the 
brother to any one of them. These litthe boys 
were not allowed to play in the streets, or to take 
any boy, who might chance to come along, for a 
play-fellow; and their parents were so strict with 
them, not because they were rich, and their boys 
were dressed better than the poor boys who play- 
ed in the streets, for they were pious people, and 
did not wish to have their children have any such 
feelings; but they did not wish them to play with 
those boys because many of them had wicked pa- 
rents, and were not good children. 

But it was no hardship for these cousins to be 
kept out of the street, for they had many fine 
places to play in, without going into the street. 
If they chose to play in their father’s front yard, 
there was a fine grassy spot, with shady trees 
over their heads, and rese bushes around them; 
if they preferred the garden, back of the house, 
here were several long brick walks, with grape 
arbors at the end, where they might sit to rest af- 
ter a swift run, or hide from each other in their’ 
play. Into this yard they were allowed to invite 
any good boys of their acquaintance with whom 
they chose to play, provided they were not rude 
or quarrelsome. Often you might have seen these . 
four neat looking boys, with their white collars 
turned over, running up one brick walk, and down 
angther, followed by boys whose eyes were as 
bright, perhaps, and whose cheeks as rosy as 
their own, but whose collarless necks and patelied 
jackets showed that their parents were far frem 
being rich. Perhaps you might have wondered 
that they allowed such rough looking boys to come 
into their fine yard to play; but if you had asked 
Joseph or James, he could have told you that these 
were good boys, if they were poor, and as for 
their dress, a boy could run as fast, hop as high, 











and play any thing as well, in coarse, patched 
clothes, as in fine ones. 

But there was one thing which these boys did 
not allow in their play-yard. If ‘any boy used 
profane language they sent him off as fast as_pos- 
sible, and never allowed him to come back again 
till they were quite sure he had reformed. 

One day Mrs, Perry, the mother of Joseph and 
Alfred, heard very loud talking among the’ boys, 
which sounded to her like disputing. She looked 
out, and saw Alfred holding fast the hand of a 
small boy, whom he called George, partly per- 
suading, and partly commanding his brother and 
cousins to allow him to stay in the yard. 

Ae soon as the boys saw Mrs. Perry, they all 
run to her, Alfred still holding the hand of George, 
and each one began to tell his own story. 

‘* What is the matter, boys?” said Mrs. Perry, 
** you seem to be talking very loud.” 

‘*'This boy swears! This boy swears!” cried 
Horace, James, and Joseph, almost in the same 
breath, ‘‘ and we don’t want him in the yard.” 

6 Oh, mother,” said Alfred, “ he doesn’t swear 
now, it was a great while ago he used to swear.”’ 





‘* How long since you heard him ?”? ack- 
ed Mrs. Perry. ‘ uty 
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None of the boys had heard him use any bad 


language for a whole year, and Mrs. Perry told 
them they might play with him now, if he did not 
swear again, and they ran back to their play. 

It is not wrong for you to play with a boy who 
ence swore, if he has left it off, as George had; 
and these little boys were willing to play with him 
after their mother told them it would not be 
wrong; but I should be glad if ail children were 
as much afraid of playing with bad companions, 
as were the Perry boys. 


peace and contentment? There sits the mother, 
quietly mending the last garment, for it is Satur- 
day night, and the work-basket is nearly empty. 
She has nothing to do to preserve ordcr or pro- 
mote happiness. There is no fretting or vexation. 
What a comfortable life she has of it! é 

Can these daughters, by a litile effort of disinter- 
ested love, produce this beautiful picture? Truly, 
such elder children are props around the parent tree. 

My fair young friends, this is no fanciful sketch. 
It is drawn with the simplicity of truth. 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


Can a more charming picture be drawn than a 
family cemented together and governed by the 
controlling influence of love? Love—flowing from 
the hidden spring in a mother’s heart, like a river 
whose tributary streams are the young affections 
of brothers and sisters—fertilizing the little spot 
which the Creator has limited by the ties of family 
—flowing on deeper and wider as it goes, till 
netghborhood, friends, and country are refreshed 
by its living waters! 

Parental love has, in every age, attracted the 
admiration of poets and sages; but is sufficient at- 
tention given to those props which support the 
parent tree—the elder children? Have they not an 
influence to exert, immeasurably greater than they 
are aware? Thoughts like these were passing 
through my mind as I was sitting in the cheerful 
parlor of my friend Mrs. W. It was Saturday af- 
ternoon—the joyous holiday of many a New Eng- 
land child; and as I looked around the simple 
apartment which had an air of so much comfort 
that no one could regret the absence of ottoman, 
divan, or even centre-table, I could not but ask in 
silent admiration, what is the secret of all the 
contentment and happiness‘ which sit on every 
face? Ata side table, near the fire, was seated 
the mother of a numerous family, advanced indeed 
to the sober years of life, but unwrinkled by care. 
Two lovely little girls were sitting on low crickets 
by the side of a tall, graceful girl of sixteen, the 
eldest daughter. Each seemed busily plying her 
needle, and I swon perceived the object of mutual 
interest was a doll, the common delight of young 
hearts. One was hemming a frock, the other a 
skirt, while sister Jane was bringing into form and 
symmetry the various parts necessary to ¢omplete 
the graceful figure. 

At the other end of the room, Caroline, the 
second daughter, was assisting two other younger 
sisters in the more difficult process of makin 
needle books and cushions, while the two little 
boys, of perhaps six and four, were occupied near 
her with paper, pencil, and a paint-box. My 
curiosity was now excited to listen to the conver- 
sation, which, though animated, was not loud 
enough to disturb their mother in the least. 
‘* Caroline, will you be so kind as to see if this 
pattern is even?” ‘Certainly, my dear; and 
now do let me cut your pasteboard, for it is toc 
hard for your little fingers.” ‘‘ Oh thank you, I 
can baste this silk on, it isso nicely cut.” ‘‘Caro- 
line, I have been trying and trying to make the 
trunk of my tree straight; will you please to fix 
it a little,” said Willie, as the paper and pencil 
were put in the hands of the patient girl. It was 
soon ‘‘ fixed,’’ and a few directions were given to 
the little artist. ‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed the lively little 
Sarah, ‘I should like a bit of blue tape to put on 
my cap.” ‘‘Here is plenty for you,” said Emma, 
drawing the very thing that was wanted from her 
basket. 

1 could fill my page with expressions of similar 
kindness and love, but it is unnecessary. There 
seemed a common ‘stock. If thread, or silk, or 
ribbon, were desired, the benevolent eagerness 
to oblige was delightful. Here was active indus- 
try, uninterrupted kindness, and the very soul of 
benevolence. Again I asked, what magic is there 


‘yet dear companion. 





“THE NURSERY. 


THE FOOLISH RESOLUTION. 

‘*Lord Derwent, why are you not studying 
your book?” demanded the little Viscount’s gov- 
erness, in atone of reproof;%* your sister, lady 
Lucy, has said all her lessons like a diligent child 
as she is.” 

‘* My sister, Lady Lucy, may do so, if she 
likes,” replied the wayward boy; ‘‘ but if she is 
not tired with being a good girl, I am with being 
a good boy. 1 mean to be naughty, to-day; | 
told nurse so, while she was dressing me this 
morning.* Before you came, Miss Graham, I 
was never troubled with long lessons. I had no 
grammar, nor geography, nor tables, nor spelling- 
columns to get by heart. In short, ma’am, I am 
weary of learning so much; and so you may take 
back your books.” 

‘* When you have learned your lessons, my 
dear, I will,” replied Miss Graham, very calmly. 

‘*]T do not mean to learn them, ma’am, I like to 
be idle, best,” replied the Viscount, laying his 
books on Miss Graham’s knee; ‘‘ 1 shall be very 
rich, and so I see no reason why I should be teaz- 
ed with lessons.” 

‘Fie, fie, Clarence,” said his sister; ‘‘ you 
would not like to be a noble dunce.” 

‘©Come here, Lord Derwent,” answered his 
governess, ‘‘ and read these words;”’ she opened 
her pocket Bible, and hé read the verse she point- 
ed out to his attention, ‘‘ Hear counsel and re- 
ceive instruction, that thou mayest be wise.” 
This is written in God’s own book, and teaches us 
that diligence alone can procure us wisdom. Re- 
member, if you are not employed well, you will 
employ yourself ill. You seem to think, because 
you are rich, you need not learn; but in this Holy 
Book it says, ‘‘ Better is a poor and wise child, 
than a foolish king.”” You may lose your wealth 
and titles, but when once you have attained learn- 
ing, you cannot lose it; besides, rank and riches 
only make ignorance- more conspicuous. The 
man of science will always be more regarded by 








people of discernment, than the man of rank; for, 


as a noble and accomplished author{ says, 
‘¢Knowledge is power.” Take up your books, 
Lord Derwent, and resolve to be respected for 
yourself.” . 

Lord Derwent paid no attention to these words, 
‘*T mean to be idle, to-day, Miss Graham,” re- 
plied he; and he began to pull the blossoms ofthe 
beautiful geraniums that stood in the windows. 
At that moment, the Countess Dowager entered 
the room, and the little boy preferred his petition 
of idleness to her, well knowing that she was at all 
times too indulgent to him, and that a few tears 
would shake her wisest determinations. His re- 
quest was granted, and he departed to enjoy his 
newly-acquired liberty. 

Lady Lucy, as sensible and amiable as her 
brother was wayward and thoughtless, cast a look 
of regret after him, ‘‘ Clarenco is a foolish boy, 
ma’am; but I think he will know better, by-and- 
bye. She then sat down to read ‘‘ Max and 
Tawney,” in Mrs. Watt’s pretty ‘‘ New Year’s 
Gift,” and forgot, for a little while, her foolish, 
And here we must leave 
her to return to her idle brother. 

Lord Derwent was soon tired with being-in the 
boudoir with his grandmamma, and his Lady- 
mother was writing a letter, and would not permit 


to spread over these faces such a sunshine of 


* A fact. + Lord Bacen. 








him to make a noise. ‘‘ Mamma, tell me a nice 
story; I want to be amused,” said he, shaking her 
knee as he made the request. 

‘* If you are tiresome, Clarence, I shall ring the 
bell for Foster to take you to Miss Graham,” re- 
plied her ladyship. 

The Dowager Lady opened a book of prints, 
but Clarence had seen them before; and he con- 
tinued his importunities, till his mamma rang the 
bell, and ordered him to be carried back to the 
study. Asthe footman was carrying him away, 
Lord Derwent whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Now, dear 
Foster, pray don’t carry me into that dull study; 
but set me down in the hall, and lend me a piece 
of chalk, that I may amuse myself awhile with 
drawing a city.” Foster was very fond of the 
Viscount, so, notwithstanding his lady’s commands, 
he complied with his request. 

Lord Derwent seated himself on the ground, 
and began to cover the newly cleaned marble 
floor with his designs. The approach of Betty the 
housemaid, put an end to his amusement. ‘‘ Ah! 
Lord ‘Derwent, you naughty boy, what are you 
doing to my clean hall? I declare you have chalk- 
ed it over from end to end.” 

‘* Mrs. Betty, I shall draw cities in my papa’s 
hall, if I like,” replied the young artist, resuming 
his work. 

‘*Then I shall complain to my lady,” said 
Betty; ‘‘for staying company is expected this 
morning, and the hall will look finely covered with 
your scrawls;” and Betty turned to depart to put 
her threat in execution. 

‘* Stay, Mrs. Betty, and look at these two draw- 
ings: this large one is the great city of Constan- 
tinople, and this little one is a small hamiet de- 
pending upon it. Now, there is as much differ- 
ence between you and me, as between that city 
and the little hamlet; I may complain of you; but 
it is quite out of your place, Mrs. Betty, to find 
fault with me. JT am like the great city Constan- 
tinople, and you are the hamlet.” [A fact.] 

Mrs. Betty was very angry-at the comparison; 
but Lord Derwent’s mamma, who crossed the hall 
at this moment, was still more displeased with the 
metaphor. She knew rank was no merit in the 
party who possessed it; and this sudden burst of 
pride in her son gave this amiable and sensible _ 
lady great pain. ‘‘ Clarence, I am seriously of- 
fended with you; have I not often told you how 
sinful pride is, and that ‘‘God has made of one 
blood all the nations upon earth;”? Mason is Hié 
creature, and you are no more. I must insist on 
your asking her pardon.” Lord Derwent was 
sullen and disobedient, and the Countess took him 
by the hand and led him to Miss Graham, and de- 
sired her to set him a long lesson. 

Miss Graham put_his book into his hand, Lord 
Derwent flung it violently from him. Unfortu- 
nately, Lady Lucy was crossing the room at that 
moment, and it struck her face, and hurt her very 
much. ‘The Countess rang the bell, and ordered 
nurse to put her young master to bed. Lady 
Lucy interceded for him, but her Ladyship was 
resolute; and his little lordship had time enough 
to repent his foolish conduct during many weary 
hours, in the course of which he found a state of 
idleness not quite so delightful as he had imag- 
ined it to be. 

‘* Miss Graham, I mean to be good, to day,” 
said the Viscount, us he came itito the study; “I - 
was very naughty, yesterday, and very idle, but 
I will try to be good; I have been very unhappy, 
ever since; but,. indeed dear Lucy, I did nut 
mean to hurt you, for I love you very much.” 

‘**I dare say you did not, my dear child,” re- 
plied his governess; ‘but it ts a sad thing to 
yield to passion, and throw books about the room, 
instead of studying them. You might have kitted 
your sister. Consider how you misspent yester- 
day. In the first place, you obstinately refused to 
learn your lessons; secondly, you insulted Mason, 
and disobeyed your mamma; and, thirdly, in a fit 
of causeless anger, hurt Lady Lucy. I am sure 


you have fully proved that ‘ idleness ix the root of 
all evil.” 
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‘*Ma’am, | think so, too; and if you will give 
me my lessons,” said Lord Derwent, ‘‘ I will learn 
them very diligently: I know [ shall be good to- 
day.” 

cf Do not be too certain of that, my dear child,” 
replied Miss Graham; “for ‘ the heart is desper- 
ately wicked; who can know it?’ it is God only, 
who can change and purify it. Pray to Him, 
Clarence, to confirm your resolutions of ameud- 
ment; and for the sake of his well-beloved Son, 
he will enable you to keep his commandments.” 

‘* Pray with me, dear Miss Graham,” said the 
child; ‘for I am a little naughty boy, but 1 wish 
to be made good and obedient, like Lucy; for now 
I know why she always behaves well, she prays to 
God to make her better.” 

Lord Derwent then knelt down by his govern- 
ess, and prayed to be made a good child, with 
great earnestness, for the tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and he scemed quite humble and contrite. 
He was very diligent in performing his duties, 
that morning; and when he had concluded them, 
went, of his own accord, to Mason, and asked her 
pardon for the affront he had put upon her. 

This was a good beginning, and I am happy to 
add, that his after conduct has proved him worthy 
of the esteem and affection of his fond parents and 
doating sister. He is pious, amiable, and accom- 
plished; and will, I doubt not, become an useful, 


as well as ornamental member of society.- 
[Moral Storées. 
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Children at Sandwich Islands. 


A letter from Rev. D. Baldwin, Missionary at 
Lihaina, dated Nov. 18, 1838, to Rev. Mr. Bouton, 
of Concord, N. H. says: 

“ Tell your Society of little girls, that no class here 
have been so powerfully wrought upon as the chil- 
dren; for months you could scarcely go in any direc- 
tion in the banana and sugar-cane groves—of which 
Lahaina is full—without finding the precious little 
ones on their knees pleading for mercy. Some of 
them went up the mountains, where they “ continued 
all night"in prayer to God.” Our central girls’ 
school, containing 100 scholars, who had sorely tried 
their former teacher, Miss Ogden, by their wildness 
and thoughtlessness, were so universally affected, 
that it seemed they would all be gathered in. They 
met every day to pray—and do to this day. Twelve 
of them are now in the church; half of them are per- 
hsps converted; and the most precious they are of all 
the fruits of the Spirit. One of the twelve has just 
died—a full grown and lovely saint, eminent for 
prayer. On returning from her funeral, I asked a 
church member if he knew her; he replied, yes—for 
she has often come seven timesa day to my house, to 
pray with my wife. My little boy, aged seven years, 
replied, “* Why, she is like king David;” and truly I 
thought she has gone to reign with king David.” 


Poor Heathen Children. 


“Mary, have you a little brother or sister, very g 


smalt—a little babe?” 

‘* Ves, sir, I have got a dear little brother. He is 
asleep, now, in his little cradle, in the other room, 
His name is Daniel. He isn’t big enough to walk or 
‘creep any at all,” 

“Do you love your brother, Mary?” “Oh yes, 
sir, I love him dearly; and I kiss him many, many 
times every day.” 

“When you come home from school or meeting, 
and find him in your mother’s lap, or in the cradle, 
what do you do?” 

‘“‘[ run right to him, the first thing; and he always 
looks so good I can’t help saying, ‘ What a dear, dear 
little brother I have’ got;’ and I can’t stop kissing 
him. Ido want the little fellow should grow fast, so 
that he can run about and play with me.” 

“ Well, Mary, it is right you should love your little 
brother; and I hope you will always be kind to him. 
But what should you say, if your mother should take 
that dear child, to-morrow morning, and dress him 
all up in his new clothes, and fill his bosom with beau- 
tiful flowers, and then carry the little darling to a 
river, and there throw him in, to be eaten up by the 
dreadful creatures in the water?” 

“OQ, my heart would break. [ should cry, ‘0, 
mother, mother, do not drown my dear little brother! 
How can you murder your darling boy !? ” 

“Well, Mary, this is just the way that hundreds 
and thousands of heathen mothers, in India, do with 





their poor little children. After they have kept their 
babes till they have become lovely and playful, they 
tear them away from their bosoms, and throw them 
into the river Ganges, to be eaten up by the craco- 
diles!’ They do this because they have no Bible to 
tell them about God, and Christ and heaven. ‘They 
worship these awful creatures, by giving them their 
own children, Where the missionary goes and tells 
the parents that it is wicked to murder their children, 
many become Christians, and then they say, ‘ O, that 
you had come and told us this before we threw ourdear 
children into the river! Now, it is too late. O, our 
dear, dear children! what shall we do!” 

‘Do you not pity these poor heathen children? 
Will you not do something to send them the Bible? 
You can pray for them and for their cruel parents; 
and will you not save every penny you get to help 
send them missionaries, and teachers, and Bibles, so 
that they may all be taught to love God and love one 
another? 

** But, my dear young friends, what will these poor 
heathen children say, at the judgment, if you die 
without loving the precious Saviour?” 


nee 
A Little Girl in India. 

So opposed are some poor heathen in India to any 
thing like Christian instruction or Christian worship, 
that they, one night, purposely set fire to the School- 
room of the Church Missionary Society at Krishna- 
gur. This room was used both as a Chapel for 
preaching to the heathen, and as a School-room; but, 
being composed of muyd walls and a thatch bamboo 
roof, no sooner had it taken fire than it was quickly 
burnt to the ground. A little girl, the daughter of the 
Collector of the station, taking her usual airing the 
next morning, passed the ruined School-house and 


was told what had happened. On her return home, | 


she instantly ran to her papa, and without naming 
her reasons, begged him to give her 100 rupees, that 
is about fifty dollars. He questioned her as to ber 
motives for asking for so large a sum. She was not 
willing to name thei, but still persisted in her re- 
quest, which her father did not, however, at the time 
grant. A few weeks afterwards the dear child was 
taken seriously ill, and when all hopes of her recov- 
ery were past, she sent for her papa, and entreated 
hiin, in case of her death, to give the hundred rupees, 
fur which she had formerly asked, to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, for the re-building of the School- 
house, that the poor heathen children might again be 
taught the name of Jesus. Very soon afterwards, 
this little lamb of her Saviour’s flock, was gathered 
to the heavenly fold.’ It is needless to say her dying 
request was complied with. The afflicted father sent 
the money to the Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Calcutta. ‘The School house was soon 
rebuilt, and there a pious missionary is' now employ- 
ed in giving Christian instruction to many who would 
otherwise have never known the way of salvation 
through a crucified Saviour. 


—<— 
A Father’s Dying Message. 

The “cold dew of death stood upon his brow.” 
Friend after friend had taken his final leave, and the 
aged saint himself had declared his readiness to de- 
part; and yet, ere he “entered into the joy of his 
Lord,” there was one cause for deep and agonizing 
rief. It was not that he feared to pass through the 
“dark valley,” for his hopes brightened as he ap- 
proached it; he doubted not his own passport; but 
he. knew that he left one dearly beloved child, a wan- 
derer from his father’s house, a stranger to the hope 
of heaven. Trusting that the rest of hischildren had 
already entered into the ‘ark of safety,” his last 
earthly anxiety seemed to linger about this distant 
wayward son. To all human appearance, his case 
was hopeless—n# fiir prospects for time-—none for 
eternity. It wasindeed astruggle; but relying on the 

ower and promises of Jehovah, he exclaiins—‘“Tell 
bien I must meet him at the right hand of God.” 

Years passed on; but the wanderer came at last. 
He came in time to acknowledge his allegiance in the 
very sanctuary where his father had ministered for 
years, and on the very spot where, if I mistake not, 
“the seal of the covenant had been placed upon 
him.”’—Mother’s Magazine. 


asap 
Singular effect of Passion. 

George the IT. of England died very suddenly. He 
was riding, and several attendants were with him in 
the carriage. All at once he fell intothe arms of one 
of them, M. Fabrice, breathed a few times, and ex- 
pired. An examination of the body showed that a 
small bole was worn through one ventricle of the 
heart, as by the frequent and violent action of some- 
thing pressing against it. ‘This appearance was ac- 
counted for in the following manner. He was sub- 


’ 





ject to violent fits of passion, and it is supposed that 
in some way not exactly explained, the ebullitions of 
ill-temper caused the rupture in question. So it 
seems that life, as well as duty and comfort are con- 
cerned in preserving serenity of temper.— Comm. 


What is Honor? 


Mother, what is honor? said William, stopping 
short in the middle of a spelling-lesson, where this 
word occurred, 

It has several meanings, my son. 
ber the fifth commandment? 

William readily repeated, Honor thy father, and 
thy mother, &c. 

Well, here it means to love and obey. 

But, mother, the boys at school say, “upon my 
word and honor ;” what does a little boy’s honor mean? 

What your school-fellows think of, when they say 
thus, I know uot; but my little boy’s honor is obe- 
dience to his parents, attention to his instructers,kind- 
ness to his playmates, and diligence in his studies. 
And now, my son, finish your lesson, it is almost time 
for tea.—Communicated. 


Do you remem- 


If you would enjoy a peaceful conscience on the 
score of your charities; make God, the auditor of 
your accounts.— Anon, 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FIRST FLOWERS, 
Written on receiving a bouquet of flowers in the sick room. 
O, joy to see the year’s first flowers, 
E’ey as our Father’s smiles they come, 
To glad our hearts in life’s dark hours, 
To whisper of the exile’s home. 
Bring they not odors from that shore 
Of balmy airs and living bloom, 
W hose habitants are sick no more, 
Where death’s sad trophies find no room? 


Alas, they fade; we may not here 

Forget that we are born to die; 

And when fresh budding hopes appear, 

A voice of warning still is nigh. 

Her hand who culled you flowers, hath blent 
Your fair frail form with fadeless green, 
Which while cold storms their fury spent 
Was fresh in unchanged brightness seen. 
Thus with the lessons of decay 

Immortal glorious hopes are given, 

Of life that passes not away, 

Of pure, enduring joys in heaven. 
Wakening trom winter’s chill embrace, 
Touched by thy Maker’s hand anew, 
Earth, thou art still a lovely place, 
Spreading around an Eden view. 

Thy forms of beauty, to the eye 

Practised to read the Almighty’s skill, 
Show worlds of love and mystery, 

And at each footstep, new ones still. 

And if such traces of his love 

Where sin and death have passed remain, 
O, what will be that world above, 
Beyond their dark and blighting reign! A. B. H. 
d, April, 1839. 
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LOOK ALOFT. 

It is.related of a young sailor who was about to fall from 
the rigging, that he was saved by the mate’s calling out to 
him to ‘* look aloft.” The anecdote gave rise to the follow- 
ing verses. 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above; if thy footing should fail, 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
‘© Look aloft,’ and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friends who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 
With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array’d, 
“Look aloft,” to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

** Look aloft,” to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 

‘* Look aloft,” from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where “ affection is ever in bloom.” 


And oh! when death comes in terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past; 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ‘ look aloft,” and depart. 











